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American Civics. By A. G. Fradenburgh. (New York: Hinds, 
Noble and Eldredge. 1906. Pp. xvii, 285.) 

This book is intended for high schools and academies, especially 
in New York State. It is a pity that so many such books are issued. 
This work is not needed and is not as good as some others in the mar- 
ket. It is accurate and covers a wide field; but is not particularly 
well arranged, lacks definition of many of the technical terms em- 
ployed, shows little study of the fundamental conceptions of politics 
and would have been much more satisfactory had the author pos- 
sessed greater knowledge of law. The chapter on Legal Rights and 
Obligations is particularly inadequate. It should have been left 
out altogether, or have been made better. 

B.C. S. 



i 
The Consular Service of the United States: Its History and Activities. 

By Chester Lloyd Jones. (Publications of the University of 

Pennsylvania: Series in Political Economy and Public Law No. 

18. 1906. Pp. 136.) 

The recently awakened interest in favor of an efficient, well directed 
consular service which resulted in Secretary's Root's "merit system," 
the reorganization act of April 15, 1906, and the regulations pro- 
mulgated by President Roosevelt on June 27, 1907, has also created 
an interest on the historical side of the question. 

The American consular service evolved from chaos without any 
definite plans or policy. It is the adaptation of a service which grew 
up from the fiscal necessities of the American revolution. Adopted 
with all its defects, it was left to drift for over half a century without 
the necessary legislation for its proper organization and regulation. 
Though the act of 1792 (which remained the fundamental act for 
six! y-four years) worked very badly, congress was slow to apply 
remedies. Though there were supplemental acts in 1803, 1810, 1818, 
182-! and 1840 to meet the abuses of American shipmasters, and to 
sec;;re protection of American seamen in foreign ports, all efforts to 
remedy the evils of the fee system and other chief defects of the ser- 
vice were fruitless until the enactment of the incomplete law of 1856, 
which has remained the basis for the regulation of the service till 
the present. 

The partial reorganization of 1856 — though it fixed salaries for 
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consuls of the first class, prohibited them from engaging in trade and 
better defined their obligations as to records, reports, etc. — left many 
defects, some of which have been remedied by later reform move- 
ments, and some of which have continued until the present. 

Other reforms needed were higher qualifications, permanency of 
service, a system of promotion, higher salaries, abolition of all extra 
official fees, and provision for better inspection. Steps toward reor- 
ganization on a better business basis were taken in 1868, 1872, 1884 
and 1886 without success. A new series of attempts was begun by 
executive orders, for promotion and examination in 1895, since which 
the agitation for other reforms have been continuous. Since 1898 
the business interests have awakened to the importance of the con- 
sular service in facilitating trade, and have urged common sense 
reforms — a few of which were secured by the act of April, 1906. 

The legislative history of the service, its present organization and 
duties, its assistance of foreign trade and suggestions for its improve- 
ments are interestingly treated by Mr. Jones. His special object 
has been to point out the development of its relations to trade; the 
kinds of service now rendered in the protection and extension of com- 
merce, and the defects of the organization. Consular courts are also 
treated, and a chapter on European consular systems is added. 

Mr. Jones points out how completely the original purpose of the 
consular service has been changed. In its early history it was main- 
tained primarily for the protection of American seamen as individuals, 
and its duties were almost wholly confined to that purpose. It had 
no connection with the protection of customs from fraud or the exten- 
sion of trade. As early as 1799 the idea of making the service oi 
value to the customs house authorities was fixed in law. The certifi- 
cation of invoices by consuls begun in 1818, and extended in 1823, 
and emphasized in 1835 by order of the secretary of the treasury 
by the addition of severe penalties for shipments not certified, was 
regulated in 1856 by requiring that no consul should certify unless 
satisfied that statements were true; in 1862 by providing that no 
dutiable ad valorem goods should be admitted without certificate; 
in 1863 by requiring invoices in triplicate to prevent alterations; and 
in 1890 (after a half century of urging) by requiring that the invoice 
should be issued in the consular district where the goods were manu- 
factured. Though for seventy-five years there was no adequate 
means for checking false statements as to the value of goods, a plan 
was finally evolved (1897) which has greatly checked the tendency 
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toward dishonesty in invoicing and established fair conditions in the 
import trade. 

It was only gradually that the idea of using consuls as envoys of 
trade assumed any importance. Before 1856 there was little col- 
lection of statistics that were of any direct value to trade. The 
reports begun in 1842 were largely for the benefit of the customs 
officials and were largely compiled from foreign and domestic statis- 
tical publications. The text of annual consular reports, first pub- 
lished in 1856, did not crowd out the material from other sources 
until 1869. Not till 1871 was there any marked improvement in the 
direction of uniform and systematic methods, of arranging and col- 
lecting, data, and not till 1874 was great emphasis put on trade with 
the United States and suggestions for improving it solicited. From 
1874. and especially since 1895, the main original object of the reports 
has almost disappeared and the study of trade conditions abroad for 
the purpose of extending United States trade to new markets has 
become the special object. 

Until 1880 the work of consuls was desultory, and only in recent 
years has it been systematized and made obligatory. Provision for 
a monthly series of reports, begun in October, 1880, was the first con- 
sistent effort to use them in the development of trade. The publica- 
tion of special reports on special subjects was begun in 1890. Since 
189S. daily advance sheets of reports that seemed of immediate value 
to trade have been published. 

In the value of these reports, there has been a noticeable evolution. 
There has gradually grown up a greater definiteness, exactness and 
reliability — due to more efficient direction, better editing, and more 
experienced and better trained officials. Under Secretary Root's 
"merit system" preferment and promotion of consuls is dependent 
upon the value of their reports. 

The author indicates the many ways by which consuls serve trade — 
by furnishing valuable information concerning trade restrictions, food 
laws, patent laws, the requirements necessary to suit long established 
customs and local prejudices, shortage of crops, mechanical difficul- 
ties (packing, harbors, transportation, etc.), market conditions, and 
foreign business methods (credit system and methods of sale). 

He also shows that the actual aid to exporters is limited by the 
impermanence of the consular service, indifference of n.ost manu- 
facturers to the foreign market, failure to take advantage of the 
information furnished, and the practice of dealers with brokers. 
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The evolution of administrative control of the service is an interest- 
ing feature of its history. Until 1833 there was little direction of 
the service by anyone. The absence of any printed guide showing 
definite duties of consuls resulted in a deplorable lack of uniformity. 
In 1833, Secretary Livingston first issued uniform instructions. These 
were revised in 1849; but the first tolerably complete instructions 
were those of 1857 which constituted the first great step toward 
present definite regulations. 

Not till fifty years ago did congress provide for a consul-general — 
who at first had no supervision over other consuls. The extension of 
supervisory power over the consulates was a gradual development. 
Such supervision and inspection was needed long before it was pro- 
vided. One of the most aggravated abuses of the service before 
1870 arose in connection with the early consular duties in relation 
to seamen. There were many false claims for reimbursement by 
dishonest consuls. These brazen examples of fraud continued for 
over half a century — especially at posts of the South Pacific — before 
any effective check was devised. In 1870, these were lessened by 
Inspector Keim's visiting tour, and since 1870 such dishonesty 
has been practically eliminated by the development of better com- 
munication, by restrictive laws, and by the critical auditing of 
accounts. 

The management and supervision of the service by the government 
at Washington evolved very slowly. From the early bureauless 
state department, the consular and diplomatic bureau was the first 
to emerge, but it was not till 1874 that the duties of each branch were 
concentrated under a special chief. 

In the concluding chapter the author offers the following sugges- 
tions for the organization of a more efficient service: 

1 . Salaries should be higher. 

2. Fees as remuneration for consuls should be abolished alto- 
gether, and some plan devised to remove any chance of unauthorized 
charges for official services. 

3. Practical examinations should test the ability of applicants 
to understand business conditions and needs and to use their special 
training in the common-sense, intelligent direction of affairs. 

4. Advancement should be by merit rather than by seniority. 

5. Permanent service with provision for ultimate retirement at 
a fixed age. 
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6. More adequate supervision, direction, and inspection; (a) of 
the consular reports by the government and (b) of the service abroad 
by a permanent corps of inspectors. 

7. Some modification of the service of consuls engaged in business. 

8. Abolition of the office of consular agent or commercial agent 
which was inherited from the revolution. 

Mr. Jones' monograph represents the most thorough study of the 
consular service since that of Mr. Schuyler twenty years ago. He 
has rendered valuable service. The extent of his investigation is 
indicated by the full supply of bibliographies and footnote references. 
In the collection and preparation of his material he has been assisted 
by the Carnegie Institution. 

J. M. Callahan. 



The Robert Lucas Journal of the War of 1812 during the Campaign 
under General William Hull. Edited by John C. Parrish. (The 
Iowa State Historical Society. 1906. Pp. ix, 103.) 

The Iowa Historical Society, which published the Executive Jour- 
nal of its territorial governor a short time ago, has added to its pub- 
lications this earlier journal of the governor. The two Journals are 
printed and bound in uniform style. This Journal of the campaign 
is provided with three facsimiles of the original manuscript, with 
maps of the expedition, and with a complete index. Appendices 
contain letters of Lucas describing the campaign, written shortly 
after his return. First presented in the Iowa Journal of History, 
the work is now reprinted in a limited edition of 400 copies. 

Lucas occupied a most remarkable position in this expedition. 
He was brigadier-general of Ohio State militia at the opening of the 
war, was appointed captain in the regular army in April, 1812, and, 
having received no orders from the war department, enlisted as a 
private in a company of volunteers commanded by his brother. The 
Journal, beginning on April 25, 1812, tells the story of that company's 
experiences as they went northward to Detroit, describes the siege 
and ignominous surrender of that place, and finally narrates the 
events of the return across Lake Erie and down the Ohio river to 
Lucas's home, which was reached on September 4. The editor has 
discovered the interesting fact that Cass incorporated sections, taken 
fro in this Journal, into his report of the campaign, which condemned 



